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A.     PREPARATORY  WORK 


LITERARY  ERA  TO  WHICH  RUSKIN 
BELONGS;  CHARACTER  OF  RUS- 
KIN'S  LITERARY  WORK;  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  SESAME  AND  LILIES 


I.     LITERARY  ERA  TO  WHICH  RUSKIN  BELONGS 

Ncte  j.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  Owing  partly 
to  tremendous  political  and  social  upheavals,  and  partly  to 
mechanical  inventions  and  scientific  discoveries,  which 
revolutionized  all  branches  of  human  industry,  the  pro- 
gressive nations  of  Western  Europe  found  themselves  in  a 
new  mental  and  material  environment.  Old  landmarks 
which  had  guided  and  circumscribed  human  thought  from 
its  infancy  were  swept  away,  and  authority  no  longer  pre- 
sumed to  set  bounds  to  philosophic  speculation  or  research. 
A  feeling  of  unrest  and  expectancy  pervaded  all  classes. 
The  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  seemed  but  the 
prelude  of  more  sweeping  revolutions  to  come  ;  where  so 
much  light  had  been  shed  there  would  soon  be  nothing  hid- 
den; so  much  of  the  old  framework  of  society  had  been  re- 
moved that  soon  the  entire  fabric  would  be  new.  The 
masses  of  the  people  aroused  to  intellectual  activity  by  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  and  seeking  light  on  the  new 
problems  crowding  for  solution,  eagerly  invaded  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  had  hitherto  been  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  the  highly  educated  few.  Popular  history, 
popular  science  and  speculative  philosophy,  popular  literary 
and  artistic  criticism  were  the  demand  of  the  hour  ;  and  the 
writer  or  lecturer  was  certain  to  command  appreciative  at- 
tention who  could  interpret  the  knowledge  and  thought  of 
the  old  time  to  the  larger  and  more  varied  reading  public  of 
the  new.  Among  the  exponents  of  these  conditions  Rus- 
kin,  Carlyle,  and  Charles  Kingsley  hold  the  foremost  place. 
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II.     CHARACTER  OF  RUSKIN'S  LITERARY  WORK 

Note  3.  John  Ruskin  is  known  in  literature  as  an  eminent 
English  art  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer.  His  collected 
works  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  subjects  :  art,  architecture, 
poetry,  fiction,  nature,  political  economy,  religion  and  ed- 
ucation. His  books,  permeated  with  the  sociological  at- 
mosphere of  the  age,  breathe  the  spirit  of  everlasting  and 
unassailable  justice  and  truth,  and  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
social  questions  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  development 
of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  great  fault  of 
Ruskin's  work  is  its  impetuousness — in  the  heat  of  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  endeavor  to  bring  home  his  argument  to 
people  who  are  not  quite  capable  of  understanding  it,  he 
says  always  just  a  little  more  than  he  means.  "  Stimulat- 
ing and  fascinating  beyond  all  writers  of  his  generation  in 
detached  utterances,  he  was  less  like  a  builder  than  a  sower, 
scattering  seed  to  right  and  left  with  careless  hand.  Some 
of  his  seed  fell  on  the  wayside,  some  among  thorns,  much 
in  shallow  soil.  What  fell  on  good  ground  has  profoundly 
influenced  the  movement  of  the  world  for  the  last  half 
century." 

III.     CHARACTER  OF  SESAME  AND  LILIES 

Note  3.  SESAME  AND  LILIES  is  the  name  given  to  a  volume 
which  includes  two  lectures  on  education  delivered  in  1864 
at  Manchester,  England  :  one  before  the  pupils  of  a  boys' 
school ;  the  other  before  an  audience  of  girls.  The  theme 
of  the  first  lecture,  "  Of  Kings'  Treasuries,"  is  the  "  sacred- 
ness  of  thought  and  language";  the  theme  of  the  second, 
"Of  Queens'  Gardens,"  is  "the  duties  and  privileges  of 
womanhood."  The  fanciful  title  signifies  Ruskin's  concep- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  education  of  a  man  and 
of  a  woman.  Sesame,  the  type  of  that  strength  and  utility 
which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  a  man's  education  ;  lilies,  the 
symbol  of  purity,  beauty  and  truth.  Further,  sesame  is 
"that  old,  enchanted  Arabian  grain,"  which  opens  the 
doors  of  Kings'  treasuries,  ».  *.,  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
stored  away  in  books ;  lilies  are  the  magic  wand  which  will 
let  the  possessor  into  that  Queen's  garden  where  she  may 
reign  supreme  in  glorious  womanhood  : — 
"Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  -withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand." 
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These  lectures  are  not  essays,  and  are  not  mean*,  to  be 
judged  by  purely  literary  standards.  They  are  fragmentary 
and  ill  arranged,  but  are  full  of  beautiful  and  helpful 
thoughts. 

.  The  story  which  suggested  the  first  half  of  the  title  is 
the  well-known  story  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  Sesame  is  the  talismanic  word  which 
would  open  or  shut  the  door  leading  into  the  cave  of  the 
forty  thieves.  In  order  to  open  it,  the  words  to  be  uttered 
were,  "Open,  Sesame!"  and  in  order  to  close  it,  "Shut, 
Sesame!  "  Sesame  is  a  plant  which  yields  an  oily  grain, 
and  hence,  when  Cassim  forgot  the  word,  he  substituted 
barley^  but  without  effect. 


B.     FIRST   READING 


OUTLINE    OF    THE    ARGUMENTS 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  LECTURES 


I.     '*  OF    KINGS'    TREASURIES" — OUTLINE    OF   THE 
ARGUMENTS 

Suggestion  i.  In  the  following  abstract  the  propositions  are  to 
be  learned.  It  is  expected  that  the  line  of  argument  adopted 
by  Ruskin  under  each  head  may  be  reproduced  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  with  the  aid  of  this  outline. 

i.  Introductory  remarks. 

a.  Apology  for  the  ambiguity  of  the  title. 

(i.)  The  author's  first  intention  as  to  his 
title;  reason  for  subsequently  altering 
his  opinion. 
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(2.)   Title  explained. 

(a.)  Proposition  I.  The  scope  of  the 
lecture  —  I 'want  to  speak  to  -you 
about  the  treasures  hidden  in  books; 
and  about  the  way  ive  find  them 
and  the  way  we  lose  them. 

Suggestion  2.  What  peculiar  metaphor  do  you  find  in  para- 
graph i  ?  To  what  extent  is  it  effective  and  convincing  ? 

b.  The  author's  views  on  Advancement  in  Life. 

( i .)  Erroneous  view  of  education  as  a  means 
to  such  advancement,  when  in  reality 
it  is  in  itself  Advancement  in  Life. 

Suggestion  3.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  the  statement, 
"enable  him  to  ring  with  confidence  the  visitor's  bell  at 
double-belled  doors  "  ? 

(2.)  Definition  of  the  phrase,  Advancement 
in  Life. 

Note  4.  Observe  that  in  this  portion  of  paragraph  3  we  derive 
a  better  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  Advancement  in  Life  by 
being  also  told  what  is  not  meant  by  it — an  effective  literary 
device. 

(3.)  Relation  of  love  of  praise  to  a  desire 
for  Advancement  in  Life. 

(a.)  Proposition  II.      The  greatest   ef- 
forts of  the  race  have  always  been 
traceable  to  the  love  of  praise,  as 
its  greatest  catastrophies  to  the  love 
of  pleasure. 

a1.     Love  of   praise  at  the  root  of  all 
modern  enort. 
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Suggestion  4.  Reproduce  the  author's  discussion  of  the  word, 
mortification.  Cite  the  three  illustrations  used  to  prove 
the  point  made  in  paragraph  4. 

(4.)  The  secondary  result  of  Advancement 
in  Life. 

(5.)  Motives  influencing  men's  desire  for 
Advancement  in  Life. 

2.  The  Main  Discussion  of  the  Lecture. 
a.  Value  of  a  wise  choice  of  friends. 

(i.)  Proposition  III.  According  to  the 
sincerity  of  our  desire  that  our  friends 
maybe  true,  and  our  companions  'wise, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  earnestness 
and  discretion  'with  'which  we  choose 
both,  will  be  the  general  chances  of 
our  happiness  and  usefulness. 

(2.)   Limitations  of  the  sphere  of  choice. 

Suggestion  j.  Enumerate  the  specific  illustrations  used  in 
paragraph  6. 

(3.)  The  best  friends  and  society  are  found 
in  books. 

(a.)  Proposition  IV.  There  is  a  society, 
so  numerous  and  so  gentle,  that  it 
can  be  kept  waiting  round  us  all 
day  long  {kings  and  statesmen  lin- 
gering patiently,  not  to  grant  audi- 
ence, but  to  gain  it},  in  those  plainly 
furnished  and  narrow  anterooms, 
our  bookcase  shelves.  We  make  no 
account  of  that  company,  perhaps 
never  listen  to  a  word  they  say  all 
day  long. 
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(4.)  Refutation  of  the  argument  that  it  is 
living  men  and  not  their  sayings  with 
which  we  desire  to  become  familiar. 

(5.)  Refutation  of  the  argument  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  living  people  talk  of  things  that 
are  passing,  and  are  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  you,  that  you  desire  to  hear 
them. 

b.  Books:  the  u  preciousness "  of  their  treasures, 
(i.)   Two  classes  of  books. 

(#.)   The  good  book  of  the  hour.     (De- 
fine.) 

Suggestion  6.  What  different  classes  of  literary  production  are 
enumerated  in  the  discussion  of  this  point.  State  the 
author's  opinion  of  such  books.  (  They  are  the  useful  or 
pleasant  talk  of  some  person  -whom  you  cannot  otherwise 
converse  with, -printed  for  you.}  Explain  the  meaning  of 
the  author  when  he  calls  such  books  "  books  of  talk." 

a1.  Legitimate  manner  in  which  such 
books  should  be  used. 

b1.  The  worst  possible  use  which  can 
be  made  of  them. 

(b.)   The  book  for  all  time. 

a1.  Relation  of  the  author  to  his  book. 
The  author  has  something'  to  say 
'which  he  perceives  to  be  true  and 
useful,  or  helpfully  beautiful. 
So  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  has 
yet  said  it ;  so  far  as  he  knows,  no 
one  else  can  say  it.  He  is  bound  to 
say  it  clearly  and  melodiously,  if 
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he  may',  clearly  at  all  events. 
(Read  carefully  from  this  point 
through  paragraph  9.) 

d1.  Proposition  V.  Whatever  bit  of  a 
wise  man's  work  is  honestly  and 
benevolently  done,  tJiat  bit  is  his 
book,  or  his  piece  of  art.  It  is 
mixed  always  with  evil  frag- 
ments,— ill-done,  redundant,  af- 
fected work.  But  if  you  read 
rightly,  you  will  easily  discover 
the  true  bits,  and  those  are  the 
book. 

^2.)  Proposition  VI.  Life  being  very 
short  and  the  quiet  hours  of  it  few^ 
we  ought  to  waste  none  of  them  in 
reading  valueless  books.  (Preface.) 

(a.)  The  measuring  and  mapping  out  of 
this  short  life. 

a1.  Proposition  VII.  If  you  read 
this,  you  cannot  read  that  j  what 
you  lose  to-day,  you  cannot  gain 
to-morrow. 

Suggestion  7.     Note  the  effective  use  of  antithesis  in  this  propo- 
sition. 

(b.)  Time  not   to  be   wasted   in   reading 
valueless  books. 

Suggestion  8.     Cite  the  illustrations  used  in  the  discussion  of 
this  point. 

a1.  Proposition  VIII.  The  motives 
with  which  you  strive  to  take 
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high  place  in  the  society  of  the 
living  will  be  measured  by  the 
place  you  desire  to  take  in  this 
company  of  the  dead. 

(3.)  Proposition  IX.  The  society  of  valu- 
able books  is  open  to  merit,  but  to 
nothing  else. 

(«.)  Proposition  X.  Do  you  ask  to  be 
the  companion  of  nobles?  Make 
yourself  noble,  and  you  shall  be. 
Do  you  long  for  the  conversation 
of  the  wise?  Learn  to  understand 
it,  and  you  shall  hear  it. 

Note  j.     Observe  the  peculiar  use  of  the  word  portiere. 

Suggestion  q.     What  is  the  significance  of  the  allusion  explained 
in  Note  30  f 

(4.)  To  obtain  any  pleasure  or  profit  from 
books,  one  must  love  them. 

(a.)  Ways  in  which  this  love  must  be 
shown. 

a1.  By  a  true  desire  to  be  taught  by 
them,  and  to  enter  into  their 
thoughts. 

Note  6.     The  discussion  under  this  head  is  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  lecture. 

I1.  Attitude  of  the  reader  towards 
the  author.  Proposition  XI.  Be 
sure  that  you  go  to  the  author 
to  get  at  his  meaning,  not  to 
Jind  yours.  Judge  it  after- 
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'ward  if  you  think  yourself 
qualified  to  do  so,  but  ascertain 
it  first. 

21.  The  difficulty  in  getting  at  an 
author's  meaning. 

Suggestion  10.  What  apt  illustration  is  used  to  emphasize  this 
point  ?  Reproduce  the  author's  discussion  on  Gold  the 
physical  type  of  wisdom.  Note  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  carries  on  this  metaphor  in  paragraph  14. 

31.  Preparation  for  the  work  of  inter- 
preting an  author.  Proposition 
XII.  An  author's  words  are 
as  the  rock  which  you  have  to 
crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get 
at  it.  And  your  pickaxes  are 
your  own  care,  wit,  and  learn- 
ing; your  smelting  furnace  is 
your  own  thoughtful  soul. 

4*.  First  habit  for  a  reader  to  form. 
Proposition  XIII.  Tou  must 
get  into  the  habit  of  looking 
intensely  at  words,  and  assur- 
ing yourself  of  their  meaning, 
syllable  by  syllable — nay,  letter 
by  letter.  Tou  might  read  all 
the  books  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  remain  an  utterly 
illiterate,  uneducated  person; 
but  if  you  read  ten  pages  of  a 
good  book,  letter  by  letter, — 
that  is  to  say,  with  real  ac- 
curacy,— you  are  forevermore 
in  some  measure  an  educated 
person. 
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Suggestion  n.  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  word  literature? 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  term,  a  man  of  letters  ?  In 
what  does  the  difference  between  education  and  non-  educa- 
tion consist? 

51.  The  study  of  words.  Proposition 
XIV.  The  accent  or  turn  of 
expression  of  a  single  sentence 
'will  at  once  mark  a  scholar. 

Suggestion  12.  Carry  out  the  author's  discussion  on  the  "  peer- 
age "  of  words. 

Note  7.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  student  to  adopt  Ruskin's 
ideas  on  the  subject  treated  in  paragraphs  16-20.  In  para- 
graphs 16  and  17,  Ruskin  inveighs  against  the  using  of  one 
word  to  express  so  many  ideas,  and  then  again,  against  the 
using  of  so  many  words  to  express  one  idea.  In  paragraph 
17,  he  seems  to  deprecate  the  use  of  different  words  to  ex- 
press different  shades  of  meaning — a  most  absurd  objection. 
He  would  rob  the  English  language  of  its  flexibility,  which 
is  its  greatest  charm  and  of  which  no  writer  has  taken  more 
advantage  than  has  Ruskin  himself. 

Suggestion  13.  What  is  the  significance  of  "chameleon 
cloaks"?  (See  Note  31}.  How  does  Ruskin  characterize 
the  English  language?  Give  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Bible  ;  of  the  word  priest.  Reproduce  the  discussion  of  the 
words  condemn  and  damn. 

61.  Habit  to  be  formed  in  dealing 
with  words. 

Suggestion  14.  What  does  Ruskin  say  of  the  composition  of 
the  English  language?  Discuss  the  practicability  of  the 
advice  given  in  paragraph  19. 

71.  Study  of  a  portion  of  Milton's 
Lycidas. 

Note,  8.  While  Ruskin  is  interpreting  Milton  in  paragraphs 
20-25,  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  interpret  Ruskin. 
He  says  in  effect:  (i)  That  this  passage  is  an  arraignment 
of  the  clergy  of  Milton's  era;  (2)  that  at  first  glance  it 
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seems  inconsistent  for  Milton,  who  was  an  avowed  Puri- 
tan,  to  assign  to  St.  Peter  the  functions  claimed  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  and  refused  by  the  Protes- 
tants; viz.,  the  mitre  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
(see  Note  32)  and  the  power  of  the  keys ;  but  we  must  re- 
member, continues  Ruskin,  that  the  Puritans,  beyond  all 
other  sects,  took  the  Bible  literally.  Milton  interprets  the 
text,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  literally;  he  must  believe  that  St.  Peter  is  the 
type  and  head  of  true  episcopal  power ;  he  believes  in  apos- 
tolic succession,  but  inveighs  against  false  claimants  of 
power  in  the  body  of  the  clergy  who  claim  an  authority  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled ;  (3)  that  Milton  emphasizes  his 
opinion  of  the  clergy  by  the  use  of  the  three  verbs,  creep, 
intrude  and  climb;  (4)  that  the  strange  combination  of 
words,  blind  mouths,  expresses  the  precisely  accurate  con- 
traries of  right  character  in  the  two  great  offices  of  the 
church, — those  of  bishop  and  pastor;  (5)  that  the  meta- 
phor on  which  the  line, 

"  But  swoln  'with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw," 
is  founded,  forcibly  illustrates  a  fact  that  is  literally  true  of 
all  false  religious  teachers  who  hold  that  men  can  be  saved 
by  thinking  rightly  instead  of  doing  rightly ;  (6)  that  Mil- 
ton differs  from  other  writers  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
power  of  the  keys. 

Suggestion  15.  Reproduce  the  author's  discussion  of  creep, 
intrude  and  climb.  Reproduce  the  discussion  of  blind 
mouths.  From  the  derivation  of  the  words,  explain  the 
duties  of  bishop  and  pastor.  Reproduce  the  discussion  of 
the  line,  "  But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they 
draw."  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  spirit  ? 
Give  Milton's  interpretation  of  the  keys. 

Note  9.  Cretinous  is  an  adjective  of  Ruskin 's  own  coinage. 
Our  language  has  the  noun  cretinism,  which  means  a  state 
of  imperfect  mental  development. 

Note  10.  Dante's  interpretation  of  the  keys  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing translation  from  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy : — 

"AsAes,  or  earth  that  dry  is  excavated, 
Of  the  same  color  were  with  his  attire, 
And  from  beneath  it  he  drew  forth  two  keys, 
One  was  of  gold,  and  the  other  was  of  silver  ; 
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First  with  the  white,  and  after  with  the  yellow, 
Plied  he  the  door,  so  that  I  was  content. 
'  Whenever  faileth  either  of  these  keys 
So  that  it  turn  not  rightly  in  the  lock,' 
He  said  to  us,  ''this  entrance  doth  not  open. 
More  precious  one  is,  but  the  other  needs 
More  art  and  intellect  ere  it  unlock, 
For  it  is  that  which  doth  the  knot  unloose'  " 

Note  n.  Rock-apostle=  Peter,  whose  name  in  Greek  means 
rock.  The  Scripture  texts  upon  which  Ruskin  bases  his 
discussion  are  found  in  Matthew  xvi,  18  and  19. 

Suggestion  16.  From  paragraph  25,  give  Ruskin's  defini- 
tion of  reading. 

81.  No  legitimate  right  to  an  opinion 
on  any  business  except  that  in- 
stantly under  your  hand  and  on 
one  or  two  other  subjects. 

Suggestion  //.     Comment  on  this  statement. 

91.  The  difficulty  of  understanding  a 
great  writer. 

Note  12.  The  latter  half  of  paragraph  25  means  that  if  we  want 
to  know  what  Milton's  principles  were,  we  have  only  to 
notice  what  is  praised  or  condemned  in  his  writings ;  but 
with  other  and  greater  poets,  this  is  not  the  case.  For  in- 
stance, Shakespeare  holds  Cardinal  Bouchier  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  up  to  contempt,  while  he  portrays  Bishop  Cranmer 
as  of  almost  more  than  human  goodness  and  wisdom — all 
alike  having  been  the  mere  tools  of  tyrants.  And  Dante 
tortures  Caiaphas  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  in  the  depths 
of  hell  and  gives  Saints  Francis  and  Dominic  the  highest 
seats  in  heaven,  because  both  Jewish  rabbi  and  Christian 
monk  had,  when  on  earth,  upheld  the  same  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  domain 
of  religious  thought. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  like  Shakespeare  and 
Dante,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  inmost  workings  of 
the  human  mind,  accepted  popular  ideas  on  such  subjects 
unthinkingly.  It  must  be  that  they  were  willing  that  their 
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writings  should  reflect  the  predominant  opinion  among 
their  audience  rather  than  their  own  personal  beliefs  and 
opinions,  which,  consequently,  the  reader  can  never  know. 

bl.  Having  then  faithfully  listened 
to  the  great  teachers,  that  you 
may  enter  into  their  thoughts, 
you  have  yet  this  higher  advance 
to  make, — you  have  to  enter  into 
their  hearts. 

Note  13.  Here  Ruskin  means  that  after  a  book  has  been  read 
once,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  comprehend  the  thought 
of  the  author,  it  must  be  read  through  again,  that  the 
reader  may  experience  the  sensations  which  the  author 
intended  his  work  to  produce. 

i1.  Sensation — the  ennobling  differ- 
ence between  one  man  and  an- 
other. 

Suggestion  18.  Carry  on  Ruskin's  line  of  argument  on  this 
point,  using  his  illustrations,  through  paragraphs  27,  28. 
Give  the  derivation  of  tact.  What  is  the  point  of  the  allu- 
sion to  the  mimosa?  (See  Note  j/.)  What  does  Ruskin 
mean  by  "  that  great  and  pure  society  of  the  dead  "  ? 

21.  Conclusion  reached  by  the  argu- 
ment of  paragraph  28.  (Found 
in  the  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph.) 

31.  Proposition  XV.  We  come, 
then,  to  that  great  concourse  of 
the  dead  not  merely  to  know 
from  them  what  is  true,  but 
chiejly  to  feel  with  them  what 
is  just.  Now,  to  feel  with 
them,  we  must  be  like  them. 
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Suggestion  19.  Reproduce  Ruskin's  argument  on  the  fact  that 
no  feeling  possible  to  humanity  is  in  itself  wrong,  but  only 
wrong  when  undisciplined.  Reproduce  his  views  on  the 
point  of  difference  between  a  nation  and  a  mob. 

Note  14.  The  allusions  in  paragraph  29  to  "  noble  nations 
murdered,"  etc.,  are  to  the  Civil  War  in  America,  the  crush- 
ing of  the  Danes  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Circassians  by  the  Russians.  In  paragraph  30  the  allusions 
are  to  the  following  events  :  (i.)  In  September,  1864,  a  sud- 
den fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  ruined  many  merchants  and 
caused  the  suspension  of  several  banks;  (2.)  In  1856  the 
Chinese  government  attempted  to  forbid  the  importation  of 
opium  from  India.  The  British  government  upheld  British 
merchants  in  resisting  the  law;  (3.)  A  great  nation=the 
Czar  of  Russia,  who  was  subduing  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus. 

c.  England's  attitude  toward  literature  an  index  of 
her  political  condition. 

Note  15.  In  paragraph  30  Ruskin  turns  from  the  consideration 
of  books  in  the  abstract  to  the  consideration  of  the  political 
condition  of  England.  This  subject  he  connects  with  the 
theme  of  his  lecture  by  a  discussion  of  England's  attitude 
toward  literature. 

(i .)  No  reading  possible  for  a  people  afflicted 
with  the  "  insanity  of  avarice." 

(2.)  No  nation  can  last  which  has  made  a 
mob  of  itself. 

(3.)  A  nation  cannot  last  as  a  money-mak- 
ing mob ;  it  cannot  with  impunity  go 
on  despising  literature,  etc. 

(4.)  Statements  of  paragraph  31  proven  by 
the  author. 

(«.)  England  has  despised  literature. 

a1.  Money  spent  on  libraries. 
Suggestion  20.     Note  the  discussion  of  bibliomaniac. 
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bl.  Proposition  XVI.  No  book  is  worth 
anything'  which  is  not  worth 
much;  nor  is  it  serviceable  until 
it  has  been  read  and  reread,  and 
loved  and  loved  again,  and 
marked,  so  that  you  can  refer  to 
the  passages  you  want  in  it,  as  a 
soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he 
needs  in  an  armory,  or  a  house- 
wife bring  the  spice  she  needs 
from  her  store. 

c1.  A  good  book  is  a  provision  for  life, 
and  for  the  best  part  of  us. 

Suggestionsi.    Deduce  Ruskin's  opinion  of  circulating  libraries. 

dl.  If  public  libraries  were  half  as  costly 
as  public  dinners,  etc.  (Draw 
Ruskin's  conclusion.) 

Note  16.  In  connection  with  the  last  half  of  paragraph  32, 
learn  section  iv  of  the  author's  preface.  "  Valuable  books 
should  .  .  .  dog's1  ears." 

(b.)  England  has  despised  science. 

a1.  Refutation  of  the  statement  that 
England  is  foremost  in  all  discov- 
ery and  invention. 

bl.  England's  appreciation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum ;  England's  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  and  coal  discoveries. 

Suggestion  22.  By  what  fact  does  Ruskin  emphasize  the  state- 
ments of  paragraph  33  ?  (See  Note  3-5.) 

(c.)  England  has  despised  art. 
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a1.  Art  for  the  "  sake  of  the  shop"  ; 
England's  idea  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament ;  Ruskin'  s  bitter  arraign- 
ment of  England's  attitude  toward 
art ;  the  national  love  of  art. 

Suggestion  23.  From  Note  36,  explain  the  allusion  in  the  pa- 
renthesis of  paragraph  34. 

(d.)  England  has  despised  nature. 

a1.  England's  one  conception  of  pleas- 
ure ;  profanation  of  natural  scenery. 

Suggestion  24.  What  does  Ruskin  mean  by  the  cathedrals  of 
the  earth?  Comment  on  the  practicability  of  his  invective  in 
paragraph  35.  What  does  he  mean  by  his  absurd  metaphor 
in  regard  to  the  Alps  ?  What  does  he  designate  as  the  two 
"  sorrowfullest  spectacles  "  he  has  ever  seen? 

(e.)  England  despises  compassion. 

Suggestion  23.  Reproduce  the  anecdote  related  in  the  news- 
paper clipping.  State  the  author's  views  on  pensions ;  on 
the  dispensing  of  the  poor  funds.  Study  the  author's  note 
on  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Note  77.  By  pensions  the  author  does  not  mean  pensions  in 
return  for  military  service  rendered,  but  pensions  given  to 
authors,  scientists,  etc., — an  English  custom  which  has 
no  parallel  in  the  United  States. 

a1.  Imaginary  Christianity. 

Note  18.  In  paragraph  37  the  author  seems  to  mean  that  there 
is  a  form  of  manifestation  of  religious  feeling  which,  when 
it  is  the  genuine  outburst  of  the  actual  emotions  of  the  wor- 
shiper, is  an  inspiration  to  the  highest  type  of  spiritual 
life ;  but  when  artificially  produced  for  dramatic  effect,  it 
degenerates  into  something  nearly  akin  to  blasphemy. 
When  this  dramatic  form  of  worship  is,  for  theatrical  pur- 
poses, entirely  disassociated  from  all  genuinely  religious 
surroundings  and  made  an  adjunct  of  ordinary  stage  per- 
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formance,  no  splendor  nor  dignity  of  stage  representation 
can  disguise  the  fact  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  third 
commandment  have  been  violated  to  a  greater  extent  than 
by  the  hasty  oath  or  unmeaning  expletive. 

i1.  Proposition  XVII.  For  there  is 
a  true  church  'wherever  one 
hand  meets  another  helpfully, 
and  that  is  the  only  holy  or 
Mother  Church  which  ever 
'was,  or  ever  shall  be. 

(2.)  England's  ingratitude  for  those  by  whose 
strength,  by  whose  life,  by  whose  death, 
she  lives ;  her  national  wish  and  pur- 
pose ;  her  national  religion. 

(3.)  When  men  are  rightly  occupied  .  .  . 
to  the  body, — show  that  the  contrary 
condition  is  true  of  England. 

(4.)  The  author's  reasons  for  inserting  into 
his  lecture  on  reading  this  digression  on 
the  political  condition  of  England. 

Suggestion  26.  Describe  the  painting  which  Ruskin  considers 
the  type  of  the  English  nation.  Apply  the  illustration  to 
the  subject  of  the  lecture.  In  paragraph  41  Ruskin  ex- 
pands the  metaphor  of  the  title  of  this  lecture :  put  into 
literal  language  the  last  part  of  paragraph  41,  "  Th«  gate 
.  .  .  one  of  us?" 

Note  so.     "  The  last  of  our  great  painters"  =  Turner. 
3.  Conclusion. 

a.  True  Advancement  in  Life. 

(i.)  Proposition  XVIII.  Mighty  of  htart, 
mighty  of  mind — magnanimous — to 
be  this,  is,  indeed,  to  be  great  in  life; 
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to  become  this  increasingly,  is,  indeed, 
to  ''''advance  in  life"  He  only  is 
advancing  in  life  whose  heart  is  get- 
ting  softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose 
brain  qtiicker,  whose  spirit  is  enter- 
ing into  living  peace. 

Suggestion  27.  By  the  use  of  what  illustration  does  the  author 
give  point  to  paragraph  42  ? 

b.  True  kinghood. 

(i.)  Difference  between  the  power  of  those 
who  do  and  teach  and  those  who  undo 
and  consume. 

(2.)  Three  orders  of  kings  and  the  treasures 
hoarded  by  each. 

Suggestion  28.  Note  the  exquisite  characterization  of  the  fourth 
kind  of  treasures — those  found  in  books.  Give  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  46. 

(3.)   Libraries  instead  of  war. 

Suggestion  29.  From  Note  3  explain  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
lecture. 


II.  "  OF  QUEENS'  GARDENS" — OUTLINE  OF  THE 
ARGUMENTS 

i.  Introduction. 

a.  General  intention  of  the  speaker  in  both  lec- 
tures— to;  explain  How  and  What  to  Read 
and  Why  to  Read. 

3.  Two  divisions  of  the  lecture. 


(i.)   "   Whatever      advantage 
teach."      (51.) 
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(2.)    "  Both  well  directed among- 

men-      (51.) 

c.  Main  point  for  discussion  :   "  There  is  only  one 

pure   kind    of    kingship raise 

them-      (52.) 

Suggestion  30.     Give  the  derivation  of  the  word  state. 

d.  Theme  of  the  lecture  :   "  What  special  portion 

or  kind  of  this  royal  authority  .   .   .   ... 

Queens'   Gardens.-      (53.) 

2.  The  Discussion. 

a.  Proposition  XIX.      We  cannot  determine  what 

the  queenly  power  of  women  should  be  until 
we  are  agreed  what  their  ordinary  power 
should  be.  We  cannot  consider  how  educa- 
tion may  Jit  them  for  any  widely  extended 
duty  until  we  are  agreed  what  is  their  true 
constant  duty. 

(i.)  Most  foolish  of  errors  respecting  the 
relation  of  men  and  women. 

b.  The   power  and  office  of    womanly  mind    and 

virtue  with  respect  to  man's;  the  relations 
between  men  and  women,  rightly  accepted, 
aid  and  increase  the  vigor  and  honor  and 
authority  of  both. 

c.  The  first   use    of   education ;  the   right   use   of 

books. 

(i.)  Light  thrown  by  great  writers  upon 
the  question  of  the  sphere  and  influence 
of  women  in  all  ages. 
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(a.)  Shakespeare's  testimony  to  the  po- 
sition and  character  of  women  in 
human  life. 

a1.  The  author's  statement  regarding 
Shakespeare's  heroes  and  heroines, 
the  catastrophe  and  redemption  of 
Shakespeare's  dramas;  only  one 
weak  woman  in  Shakespeare' s  plays ; 
impression  produced  by  the  three 
cruel  women. 

bl.  Shakespeare's  position  definitely 
stated :  He  represents  women  as  in- 
fallibly faithful  and  wise  coun- 
sellors— incorruptibly  just  and 
pure  examples — strong  alivays  to 
sanctify,  even  when  they  cannot 
save. 

Note  20.  Lear,  mythical  king  of  Britain,  divided  his  kingdom 
among  his  three  daughters  in  proportion  to  their  love. 
Goneril  and  Regan  protested  that  they  loved  him  more 
than  tongue  could  tell,  while  Cordelia,  the  youngest 
daughter,  said  she  loved  him  as  it  became  a  daughter  to 
love  her  father.  Cordelia  was  disinherited  and  the  kingdom 
fell  to  the  two  elder  daughters,  with  the  condition  that  each 
alternately  should  give  to  her  father  a  home  and  a  retinue 
of  one  hundred  knights.  In  time  Goneril  and  Regan  re- 
fused to  entertain  their  father  and  his  suite ;  whereupon 
Cordelia  brought  an  army  over  from  France  to  dethrone 
her  sisters,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  in  prison. 

Othello,  the  hero  of  the  tragedy  Othello,  poisoned  his 
faithful  and  loving  wife  through  jealousy  aroused  by  the 
insinuations  of  false  friends. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Romeo  and  Juliet 
were  lovers  whose  parents  were  engaged  in  a  deadly  feud. 
That  she  might  elude  her  parents  and  elope  with  Romeo, 
Juliet  took  a  sleeping  draught  and  lay  as  one  dead.  She 
was  carried  to  the  tomb  where  Romeo  was  to  find  her. 
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Romeo  reached  the  tomb  while  Juliet  was  still  unconscious; 
and,  thinking  her  dead,  he  impetuously  killed  himself. 

In  The  Winter's  Tale,  Leontes,  king  of  Sicily,  becom- 
ing jealous  of  his  wife  casts  her  in  prison.  Soon  he  is 
told  that  Hermione,  his  queen,  is  dead ;  and  spends  long 
years  in  remorseful  regret  for  his  unjust  treatment  of  a 
noble  woman.  Years  go  by,  and  at  length  Paulina,  a 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  invites  the  grief-stricken 
king  to  inspect  a  statue  of  Hermione  which  she  has  in  her 
house.  The  statue  proves  to  be  the  living  queen,  who  has 
patiently  waited  until  grief  and  remorse  have  made  the 
king  worthy  of  his  domestic  happiness. 

In  Cymbeline,  Posthumus  Leonatus  married  secretly 
Imogen,  daughter  of  Cymbeline,  king  of  Britain.  He 
believed  the  stories  told  him  by  an  enemy  of  his  wife's 
unfaithfulness,  and  ordered  her  to  be  murdered.  Her  life 
was  saved  by  the  servant  sent  to  perform  the  deed,  Posthu- 
mous supposing  that  his  orders  had  been  executed.  In 
process  of  time  a  reconciliation  took  place  and  the  villainy 
of  him  who  testified  falsely  against  Imogen  was  revealed. 

Coriolanus,  in  Shakespeare's  play  of  the  same  name, 
attempts  to  invade  Rome  but  is  saved  from  such  an  act  of 
treason  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  Volumnia,  and 
of  his  wife,  Virgilia. 

Julia,  the  herione  of  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  re- 
mains true  to  a  fickle  lover  who  deserts  her  for  Silvia, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan. 

Helena,  one  of  the  two  heroines  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  remains  true  to  Demetrius,  who,  himself 
in  love  with  Hermia,  taunts  and  flouts  her. 

Hero,  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  was  the  victim  of 
a  most  cruel  practical  joke.  She  was  betrothed  to  Lord 
Claudio ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage,  Don  John 
bribed  Hero's  waiting-woman  to  dress  in  Hero's  clothes, 
and  to  talk  with  him  by  moonlight  from  the  balcony ;  he 
then  induced  Claudio  to  hide  himself  in  the  garden,  to 
overhear  what  was  said.  Claudio,  thinking  the  woman  to 
be  Hero,  was  furious,  and  next  day  at  the  altar,  rejected 
the  bride  with  scorn.  The  priest,  convinced  of  Hero's 
innocence,  gave  out  that  she  was  dead,  the  servant  con- 
fessed the  trick,  Don  John  fled  and  Hero  married  Claudio. 

The  allusion  to  "  the  unlessoned  girl"  ivho  appears 
among  the  helplessness,  etc.,  is  to  Portia  in  the  well-known 
Trial  Scene  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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Note  21.  Other  characters  from  Shakespeare  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  56,  57  and  not  identified  in  Note  20  are, 
Isabella,  the  heroine  of  Measure  for  Measure ;  Queen 
Catharine,  in  Henry  VIII;  Perdita,  in  Winter's  Tale; 
Viola  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;  Rosalind,  the  heroine 
of  As  You  Like  It ;  Beatrice,  In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

(£.)   Testimony  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Suggestion  j/.  Note  carefully  Ruskin's  criticism  of  Scott  in 
paragraph  59. 

a1.  Three  of  Scott's  characters  who  reach 
the  heroic  type. 

Note  22.  Dandle  Dinmont  is  a  character  in  Guy  Mannering; 
Rob  jRoy,  a  character  in  the  novel  of  the  same  name; 
Claverhouse,  a  character  in  the  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

bl.  Scott's  women. 

Note  23.  Ellen  Douglas  is  the  heroine  of  Scott's  poem,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Flora  Maclvor,  the  heroine  of  Wav- 
erley ;  Rose  Bradivardine,  in  Waverley,  also  ;  Catharine 
Seyton,  in  The  Abbott;  Diana  Vernon,  in  Rob  Roy; 
Lilias  Redgauntlet,  in  Redgauntlet ;  Alice  Bridgenorth,  in 
Peveril  of  the  Peak;  Alice  Lee,  in  Woodstock;  Jeanie 
Deanes,  in  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

c1.  Scott's  testimony  definitely  stated: 
It  is  the  woman  who  watches  over, 
teaches,  and  guides  the  youth. 

(c.)  Testimony  of  Dante. 

Suggestion  32.  Study  carefully  Ruskin's  description  of  tb.2 
theme  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

Note  24.  The  inspiration  of  Dante's  great  poem  is  Beatrice 
Portinari.  Dante  and  Beatrice  were  never  married,  but  she 
was  the  fountain  of  his  poetic  inspiration. 
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(</.)    The  testimony  of  the  Italian  lyrist. 
(e.)     The  testimony  of  the  Greek  writers. 

Note  25.  Andromache  appears  in  both  the  Iliad  and  the 
^Eneid  :  she  is  the  wife  of  Hector,  one  of  the  Trojan  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  War. 

Cassandra  appears,  also,  in  both  Iliad  and  ^Eneid. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  has  the 
gift  of  prophecy;  but  by  the  command  of  Apollo,  whom 
she  once  offended,  no  one  ever  believes  her  predictions. 

Nausicaa  and  Penelope  appear  in  the  Odyssey.  The 
latter  is  the  faithful  wife  of  Ulysses ;  the  former,  an  inno- 
cent young  princess  who  finds  the  storm-tossed  Ulysses 
shipwrecked  on  her  shores  and  leads  him  to  the  court  of 
the  king.  Antigone  is  the  heroine  of  Sophocles'  tragedy  of 
Antigone.  She  is  heroically  attached  to  her  father  and 
brothers,  an  attachment  which  proves  to  be  her  death. 
iphigenia  is  sacrificed  at  Aulis  that  the  Greeks  may  have 
favorable  winds  for  their  expedition  to  Troy.  Alcestis,  the 
heroine  of  Euripides'  tragedy,  offers  her  life  for  that  of  her 
husband. 

(y.)  Testimony  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

Note  26.  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  is  a  poem  by  Chaucer, 
in  which  he  sings  the  praises  of  the  heroines  of  antiquity. 
Una  and  Britomart  are  allegorical  personages  in  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene  :  the  former  is  the  personification  of  Truth ; 
the  latter,  of  purity. 

(g.}   Testimony  of  the  mythical  teaching 
of  the  most  ancient  times. 

Suggestion  33.  Note  carefully  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
62.  (Athena  is  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  pat- 
roness of  letters.) 

(2.)   The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  collec- 
tion of  evidence. 

d.  Responsibilities  of  womanhood.  Proposition 
XX.  The  buckling  on  of  the  knighfs  armor 
was  not  a  mere  caprice  of  romantic  fashion. 
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It  is  the  type  of  an  eternal  truth :  that  the 
soul's  armor  is  never  well  set  to  the  heart 
unless  a  'woman' s  hand  has  braced  it ;  and 
it  is  only  when  she  braces  it  loosely  that  the 
honor  of  manhood  fails . 

(i.)   Coventry  Patmore's  lines  in  this  con- 
nection.     (Learn.) 

e.  Woman's  true  place  and  power. 

(i.)  Man  and  woman  the  complement  of 
each  other. 

(2.)   Their  separate  characters. 
(3.)   The  true  nature  of  home. 

Suggestion  34.  Paragraph  68  is  very  beautiful  and  deserves 
careful  study. 

(a.)  Proposition  XXI.  So  far  as  a 
woman  rules,  all  must  be  right  or 
nothing  is.  She  must  be  endur- 
ingly,  incorruptibly  good  .  .  . 
changefulness  of  woman. 

Suggestion  35.  How  does  Ruskin  turn  into  a  graceful  compli- 
ment the  old  saying  concerning  the  variableness  of  women? 

(4.)   Education  necessary  to  fit  women  for 
such  place  and  power. 

(a.)  First  duty.     Physical  training. 

Suggestion  36.  How  does  Ruskin  characterize  Wordsworth, 
the  author  of  the  quoted  poem  ?  How  does  this  poem  give 
point  to  Ruskin's  argument?  Discuss  Ruskin  s  views  of 
the  relations  between  happiness  and  beauty. 

a1.  Womanly   beauty.      Proposition 
XXII.      The  perfect  loveliness  of 
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a  woman's  countenance  can  only 
consist  in  that  majestic  peace 
•which  is  founded  in  the  memory 
of  happy  and  useful  years,  full 
of  sweet  records. 

(3.)  Second  duty.  To  Jill  and  temper 
the  mind  with  all  knowledge  and 
thoughts  which,  etc.  (Paragraph 
72.) 

Suggestions'}.  Follow  carefully  Ruskin's  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  a  woman's  education.  Such  ideas  are  obsolete  in  this 
era  of  liberal  education  for  women  ;  but  some  of  the  points 
made  by  the  author  in  this  connection  are  well  worth  re- 
membering. 

a1.  Proposition  XXIII.  //  is  of  no 
moment  whether  a  woman  knows 
many  languages  or  one ;  but  it  is 
of  the  utmost  that  she  be  able  to 
show  kindness  to  a  stranger,  and 
to  understand  the  sweetness  of  a 
stranger' s  tongue. 

e.  Essentials  of  true  womanhood :  hospitality,  lov- 
ing kindness,  a  habit  of  accurate  thought, 
knowledge  of  natural  laws,  boundless  sym- 
pathy. 

(i.)  One  dangerous  science  for  women; 
difference  between  the  education  of  a 
girl  and  of  a  boy  (note  Suggestion 
37)',  novel  reading,  why  injurious? 
basis  of  choice  in  literature. 

Suggestion  38.  Reproduce  Ruskin's  description  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  making  of  a  girl's  character  and  of  a  boy's. 
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f.  Art  education  for  a  woman. 

Suggestion  39.  Quote  the  epithets  considered  by  Ruskin  as 
most  applicable.  Quote  his  views  on  music. 

g.  Girls  should  be  taught  that  courage  and  truth 

are  the  pillars  of  their  being. 

h.  Part  played  by  nature  in  a  girl's  education. 

Suggestion  40.  What  is  the  value  in  this  discussion  of  the  ex- 
tract from  De  Quincey?  Paraphrase  paragraph  83. 

Note  2j.  The  last  sentence  .of  paragraph  83  means,  "  Your 
wealth-producing  industries  seem  at  first  to  bring  lasting 
benefit,  but  in  the  end  they  prove  the  source  of  endless 
misery."  (Coals  of  Juniper  are  coals  that  retain  their  heat 
for  a  long,  long  time.) 

(i.)  The  natural  scenery  of  Great  Britain. 

Suggestion  41.  Paraphrase  the  last  two  sentences  of  paragraph 
84.  What  is  the  application  of  paragraph  85  ?  This  is  an 
especially  fine  paragraph ;  point  out  those  features  which 
appeal  to  you  most.  Whence  does  Ruskin  draw  the  meta- 
phor in  "  the  sweet  waters  which  the  great  Lawgiver,  etc."? 

t.  Queenly  office  of   woman  with  respect   to   the 
State. 

(i.)  Proposition  XXIV.  The  -woman's 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  common- 
'wealth  is  to  assist  in  the  ordering,  in 
the  comforting,  and  in  the  beautiful 
adornment  of  the  State. 

(2.)  Character  of  the  power  to  be  coveted 
by  a  woman. 

Suggestion  42.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  title  of  lady? 
State  the  responsibilities  incurred  by  those  who  would  bear 
the  title. 
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j.  Not  Ladies  only,  but  Queens.  Proposition 
XXV.  Queens  you  must  always  be  .  .  . 
and  the  good  forget. 

(i.)  Rulers  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

(2.)  The  responsibilities  of  true  womanhood. 
Proposition  XXVI.  There  is  not  a 
war  in  the  TV  or  Id  .  .  .  no  cause.  (91.) 

(3.)  Penalty  of  abdicating  her  power  to 
play  at  precedence  with  her  next  door 
neighbor. 

3.  Conclusion. 

a.  A  woman's  influence.  Proposition  XXVII. 
The  path  of  a  good  'woman  is  indeed  strewn 
with  flo wers  ',  but  they  rise  behind  her  steps, 
not  before  them, 

(i.)  A  woman's  ministrations  must  not  be 
confined  to  her  home ;  her  sympathies 
must  embrace  suffering  humanity ;  her 
especial  field  of  labor  should  be  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

Note  28.  In  these  closing  passages,  the  author  looking  around 
and  seeing  that  the  need  of  the  children  is  even  greater 
than  that  of  their  elders,  bids  women  go  forth  into  the 
garden  of  the  world  and  tend  these  flowerets,  which  are 
lying  with  all  their  fresh  leaves  torn  and  their  stems  broken. 
From  paragraph  92  to  the  end,  the  lecture  is  an  example  of 
the  "  poetical  prose"  style  in  literature. 

Suggestion  43.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  custom  of  strew- 
ing roses  in  the  path  of  a  bride?  From  this  point  of  view, 
paraphrase  the  two  quotations  in  93  and  94.  (The  first  of 
these  is  from  Tennyson's  Maud ;  the  second  from  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake.) 
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(2.)  The  reward  given  to  those  who  heed 
the  "  cry  of  the  children." 

Note  29.  The  fact  that  Matilda  and  Maud  are  the  same  name 
gives  point  to  the  parentheses  of  paragraph  94. 

Suggestion  44.  Read  that  passage  from  Maud  beginning, 
"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud."  Put  into  literal  language 
the  extended  metaphor  of  paragraph  95.  What  does  Ruskin 
say  as  to  the  object  of  this  second  lecture,  in  section  v  of 
the  preface  ? 

C.     SECOND   READING 


SIGNIFICANT    ALLUSIONS    OF    THE 

TEXT;  CRITICISM  OF  SESAME 

AND   LILIES 


Suggestion  45.  Give  the  context  for  each  allusion,  and  state 
the  point  in  the  argument  illustrated  by  each.  (This  will 
prove  a  valuable  review  exercise.) 

I.     SIGNIFICANT  ALLUSIONS  OF  THE  TEXT 

1.  Faubourg  St.  Germaine  ;  British  Museum. 

Note  30.  Faubourg  St.  Germaine=a  once  fashionable  quarter 
of  Paris  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  long  noted 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  French  royalists ;  British  Mu- 
seum contains  a  collection  of  antiquities,  drawings,  prints, 
and  a  library  of  1,600,000  volumes  and  55,000  MSS.  The 
annual  increase  of  the  library  is  about  40,000  volumes. 

2.  Chameleon  ;  ground  lion ;   mimosa. 

Note  31.  The  chameleon  is  a  saurian  reptile  said  to  change  its 
hue  to  that  of  contiguous  objects.  It  is  often  called  the 
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ground  lion.  The  mimosa  is  said  to  "  droop  its  branches  " 
whenever  anyone  approaches  it.  It  is  also  called  the  sen- 
sitive plant. 

3.  Max    Muller;      Shakespeare;     Dante    (Alighieri)  ; 

Scott ;  Chaucer ;  Spenser ;  Coventry  Patmore  ; 
yEschylus  ;  Cranmer  ;  Chalmers. 

Suggestion  46.  Identify  each  of  the  above.  On  what  subject 
are  Max  Muller's  "  Lectures  "? 

4.  The  mitre. 

Note  32.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  mitre  and  its  parts  is  thus 
expressed  by  Pope  Boniface  III,  "The  two  horns  are  the 
two  Testaments;  the  strings,  the  spirit  and  the  letter." 

5.  St.  Francis;  St.  Dominic. 

Note  33.  St.  Francis,  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  early 
in  life  devoted  himself  to  poverty  and  resolved  to  fulfill  lit- 
erally the  counsels  of  the  gospel ;  St.  Dominic  was  the 
founder  of  the  Preaching  Friars  and  the  Persecutor  of  Here- 
tics. St.  Francis  was  inspired  by  love  for  all  created  things, 
in  the  most  insignificant  of  which  he  recognized  a  common 
origin  with  himself;  St.  Dominic  sacrificed  whole  heca- 
tombs of  victims  in  his  zeal  for  the  Church. 

6.  Falls  of  Schaffhausen,  Tell's  Chapel,  Lucerne,  Cla- 

rens  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  Chamouni,  Zurich, 
Mersey,  Snowdon,  Menai  Straits,  Anglesea,  Holy- 
head. 

Suggestion  47.  From  your  atlas,  with  the  aid  of  your  text-book 
notes,  give  the  location  of  each  of  the  above. 

7.  Satanella,  Robert,  Faust. 

Note  34.  Satanella  is  an  opera  by  Balf e ;  Robert=  Robert  le 
Diable,  an  opera  by  Meyerbeer;  Faust  is  Goethe's  great 
poem  arranged  as  an  opera.  In  each  of  these  the  hero  sells 
his  soul  to  the  evil  one. 
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8.  Professor  Owen  and  the  fossils  of  Solenhofen. 

Note  35.  Professor  Owen  was  Superintendent  of  the  Natural 
History  department  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1861,  a  re- 
markable discovery  of  imprints  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil 
reptilian  birds  was  made  in  the  quarries  of  Solenhofen  in 
Bavaria.  The  one  especially  referred  to  in  paragraph  33 
is  the  remains  of  a  creature  to  which  the  name  of  Archae- 
apteryx  has  been  given. 

9.  In  Venice  you  saw  the  Austrian  guns,  etc. 

Note  36.  Venice  was  bombarded  by  the  Austrian s  in  June, 
1849,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  the  city. 

10.  Ice  of  Caina. 

Note  37.  Caina  in  Dante's  Inferno  =the  place  to  which  mur- 
derers are  doomed. 

11.  Achilles;      Athena;     Vulcan    (Vulcanian    force); 
Parnassus  ;  Muses  ;  Island  of  yEgina. 

Suggestion  48.  From  the  Classical  Dictionary  identify  each  of 
the  above. 

12.  Pharos;  Joan  of  Arc ;  Madeleine  (=Mary  Magde- 
lene)  ;   Dante's  great  Matilda. 

Note  38.  The  lady  whom  Dante  calls  Matilda,  and  who  repre- 
sents the  Active  life  to  Dante's  waking  eyes,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Countess  Matilda,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Count  of 
Tuscany,  and  wife  of  Guelf,  of  the  house  of  Suabia.  She 
spent  her  life  upholding  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Church.  The  song  she  sang  as  she  stood  on  the  edge  of 
*' happy  Lethe"  was  Psalm  xcii.  4:  l<k  For  thou,  Lord,  hast 
made  me  glad  through  thywork ;  Twill  triumph  in  the  works 
of  thy  hands" 

Suggestion  49.  Cite  the  different  allusions  to  Dante  in  the  text. 
He  was  evidently  a  favorite  author  with  Ruskin. 
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II.     CRITICISM  OF  SESAME  AND  LILIES 

Note  39.  "  SESAME  AND  LILIES  is  a  clever  farrago  of  unmitigated 
abuse  to  the  one  sex,  and  of  sugared  abuse  and  railing  flat- 
tery, of  ill-usage  and  petting,  to  the  other — of  extravagant 
charges  and  impossible  remedies.  There  are  eloquent  and 
stirring  parts,  but  we  must  not  try  to  harmonize  one  pas- 
sage with  another." 

Suggestion  50.     Show  to  what  extent  the  above  criticism  is  just. 

Note  40.  The  value  of  these  two  lectures  lies  not  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  author's  arguments,  nor  in  the  practicability  and 
helpfulness  of  his  advice ;  but  in  his  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture, his  lofty  conception  of  the  privileges  and  mission  of 
true  womanhood,  and  in  the  beautiful  language  in  which  he 
clothes  his  ideas.  The  paragraphs  which  are  best  worth  re- 
reading are  n,  12,  41,  45,  85,  91,  94,  95. 


D.     SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK 


JOHN    RUSKIN;    THEME   SUBJECTS; 
THE    RUSKIN    HEADSTONE 


I.     JOHN  RUSKIN 

i  .  Significant  facts  in  his  life  :  birth  and  parentage  ;  his 
mother's  influence  ;  life  at  Oxford  ;  Slade  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford  ;  disposition  of  his  wealth  ;  in- 
dustrial experiments;  cause  of  illness  of  1878; 
last  years  ;  death. 

2,  Ruskin's  literary  versatility. 

3.  Ruskin  s  oest  known  work  —  Modern  fainters. 
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IT.     THEME  SUBJECTS 

v .  Elements  Entering  into  the  Composition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

2.  The  Knight  and  his  Lady. 

3.  Proposition  II. 

4.  The  Popular  Meaning  of  the  Phrase  Advancement 

in  Life  is  an  Erroneous  One. 

5.  Ruskin's  Views  on  the  Contemporary  Navel.     (Do 

you  agree  with  him?} 

6.  Why  is  Novel  Reading  Injurious? 

7     Ruskin's  Views  on  Circulating  Libraries.    (Do you 
agree  'with  him?) 

8.  Proposition  XII. 

9    The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  True  Woman- 
hood. 

10.  Proposition  VII. 
IT.  Proposition  XXIV. 
12.  Proposition  XXVII. 


III.     THE  RUSKIN  HEADSTONE  IN  CONISTON 
CHURCHYARD 

Note  41.  The  headstone  to  mark  the  grave  of  Ruskin  in  Conis- 
ton  churchyard  is  a  tall  cross  of  the  type  lately  received 
from  ancient  models  of  the  age  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
Mr.  Ruskin  left  no  directions  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  felt 
by  his  friends  that,  as  he  wished  to  be  buried  in  Coniston 
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churchyard,  he  would  have  wished  for  some  headstone  of  a 
quiet  and  unpretentious  and  yet  of  an  artistic  and  decorative 
kind.  The  cross  is  of  the  hard  green  stone  of  Coniston, 
supplied  from  the  quarries  of  Tilberthwaite,  and  is  not  lia- 
ble, it  is  said,  to  chip  or  lose  its  pleasant  grey-green  color. 
On  the  side  facing  the  grave,  and  looking  east,  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  a  figure  with  a  lyre  representing  his  earliest  works, 
poems  and  the  "  Poetry  of  Architecture."  Above  this,  in  a 
panel  of  the  interlaced  work  so  often  seen  on  such  crosses, 
are  Ruskin's  name  and  the  date,  1819-1900,  the  only  letter- 
ing thought  necessary,  for  all  the  rest  is  told  in  pictures. 
The  south  side  is  filled  with  a  scroll  of  his  favorite  wild 
rose,  and  on  the  boughs  are  three  of  ihe  creatures  he  wrote 
about  with  affection — the  squirrel,  the  robin  and  the  king- 
fisher. This  is  meant  to  symbolize  his  interest  in  natural 
history.  The  west  side,  looking  toward  the  mountains, 
represents  his  ethical  and  social  teaching.  At  the  bottom 
is  the  parable  of  the  workmen  in  the  vineyard  receiving  each 
his  penny  from  the  Master,  "Unto  this  Last"  ;  then  a  de- 
sign of  the  SESAME  AND  LILIES,  and  in  the  middle,  "  Fors 
Clavigera,"  the  angel  of  fate,  holding  the  club  key  and  nail, 
the  significance  of  which  every  reader  of  his  work  will  easily 
recognize.  Over  that  is  "The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  and 
at  the  top  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon."  The  north  side 
is  a  simple  interlaced  pattern.  The  cross  head  on  each  side 
bears  the  globe,  symbolizing  in  those  old  sculptures  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  the  other  side  has  a  disc  with  a 
revolving  cross,  accepted  all  the  world  over  as  the  emblem 
of  eternal  life. 


Outline  Studies  in  History 


Our  Outline  Study  of  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  by  Maud 
E.  Kingsley,  has  been  so  exceptionally  useful  and  popular 
that  we  Induced  the  author  to  prepare  similar  Outlines  of 


ANCIENT  HISTORY 
GRECIAN  HISTORY 
ROMAN  HISTORY 
and  ENGLISH  HISTORY 


A  successful  teacher  says:— 

THE   PALMER   CO.,    Boston,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

During  the  passing  term  I  have  used  the  Kingsley  Outline 
of  United  States  History  with  my  teachers,  who  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  examination  for  license  to  teach  In  New  York 
City.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  that  book.  It 
Is  more  than  a  mere  outline;  It  Is  In  Itself  sufficient  for  review, 
without  the  aid  of  a  large  text- book. 


Every  teacher  of  history  should  examine  this  series  of  Out- 
lines. They  are  particularly  valuable  for  class  work  in  revising 
and  for  ready  reference.  Teachers  will  find  them  helpful  in  the 
preparation  of  examination  papers. 

Substantially    bound    in    boards,    cloth    back    50    cents    each. 


THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET  -          -          BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Use  of  Outline  Studies 


The  use  of  Outline  Studies  may  or  may  not  be  advisable. 
It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  Outlines. 

These  that  furnish  ready-made  Information;  those  that  de 
the  werk  which  the  pupil  should  do  for  himself;  those  that  make 
It  scarcely  necessary  for  him  te  examine  the  book  that  is  out- 
lined; these  are  well  named  "Canned  English."  These  deserve 
the  reprobation  that  is  heaped  upon  them  by  thoughtful  teachers. 

There  are  other  Outlines  that  have  been  made  with  special 
care  fer  the  scholarly  interest  of  the  pupil.  They  are  based  on 
sound  pedagogical  principles.  They  are  in  every  respect  helpful 
and  commendable. 


The  Kingsley  Outline  Studies 

Are  distinguished  from   all   others 
by  the  following  features: 

1.  They    epen    with    a    brief    paragraph    on    "Preparatory 
Werk,"  which  helps  the  pupil  te  get  his  bearings,  te  place  the 
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3.  They  close  with  a  section  on  "Supplementary  Work,"  In- 
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tions. 

4.  Throughout,  the  Kingsley  Outlines  are  almost  wholly  in 
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They  raise  questions  and  set  the  pupil  afc  work  to  do  his  own 
thinking.    They  are  n«t  a  crutch,  but  an  inspiration. 
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